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The next Speak Night is Thursday, February 9, 2012. Dr. Ronald Williamson of 
Archaeological Services Inc., will speak about the large Iroquoian Mantle Site near 
Toronto. His talk is entitled: The Mantle Site: Urban Planning, Coalescence and 
Integration in Sixteenth Century Ontario. 
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The March 8" speaker will be Dr. John Triggs of Wilfred Laurier University. His talk 
will focus on aspects of his current research at the Huron Mission of Sainte-Marie I in a 
presentation entitled: Conversations at Sainte-Marie I: Masonry Fireplaces 
Provide New Insight into the Structural Development of the Huron Mission 
Headquarters. 
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Speaker’s Night is held the 2"? Thursday of each month (January to April and September to 
December) at the Museum of Ontario Archaeology, 1600 Attawandaron Road, near the corner of 
Wonderland & Fanshawe Park Road, in the northwest part of the city. The meeting starts at 8:00 
pm. 
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A DISTINCTIVE, PROBABLY EARLY PALEOINDIAN, STONE ARTIFACT FROM 
THE CREDIT RIVER DRAINAGE 


by Chris Ellis and Paul Racher 


INTRODUCTION 


We report here on a stone tool recovered during a Stage 3 CRM archaeological assessment of a 
property near the Credit River in Mississauga, Ontario. The site is located about 10 km inland 
from the modern Lake Ontario shoreline. It was one of only a handful of undiagnostic tools (one 
small triangular biface may be a Late Woodland preform) recovered from the site, which is 
mainly a flake scatter. The tool however, is very distinctive in form and so closely resembles a 
tool form reported from fluted point sites elsewhere that we believe it to be Paleoindian in age 
and specifically, indicative of use of the site during fluted point times. The tool seems to be a 
complete example of what has been called a “flake shaver” (Grimes and Grimes 1985) and as 
such it is the first good candidate for this kind of artifact reported from an Ontario site. We 
believe it deserves a detailed description and reporting because of the potential diagnostic value 
of such items and their utility in first recognizing these ancient sites or those early components 
that, for reasons such as activity variation, lack the fluted bifaces or the distinctive channel 
flakes/fluting flakes from their manufacture. 


FLAKE SHAVERS 


The item of interest here is only one of a diverse array of Paleoindian tools with narrow and 
elongated working edges that have generally been referred to as beaks or beaked scrapers and are 
often seen as of diagnostic value in recognizing these early components (e.g., Storck 1979:58). 
There is however, considerable variability within this category and Ellis and Deller (1988:124- 
125, 2000:131) argued this variability indicates these tools were not a homogeneous functional 
class but rather had a wide range of slotting, engraving, perforating and shaving functions. For 
example, some of these items were hafted in handles whereas others were not and some of those 
examples have haft ends narrower than the working end while others have the reverse 
arrangement. Moreover, some have very sharp, thin pointed, perforator-like, working edges 
whereas others have thick, sharp pointed beak-like profiles and still others have more convex, 
steeply retouched end scraper-like bits. Also, some seem to have working edges that were pushed 
and pulled over contact materials during use whereas in other cases they were only pulled across 
the worked surfaces or used to punch or enlarge holes in the worked objects. Because of this 
variation, which has to be related to varying uses of the tools, several terms have been applied to 
such items over the years. Ellis and Deller (1988:117-119, 2000:120, 131-133) have even 
subdivided Ontario samples into more homogeneous categories they think are better indicators of 
activity variation such as hafted perforators, narrow end scrapers and simply, beaks. 


Outside the Great Lakes and notably to the east-southeast of us at sites from Pennsylvania to 
Nova Scotia, tools in this general class have been put into categories such as Enterline side 
scrapers (Witthoft 1952), limaces (Gramly 1982:37-40), unifacial awls and _perforators 
(MacDonald 1968:98-100) and of prime interest, flake shavers (Grimes and Grimes 1985). Many 


of those categories resemble the Ontario ones mentioned above. In fact, some of the terms 
employed seem to be grab-bag categories encompassing a lot of significant variation much like 
the term “beaked scraper.” However, the flake shavers, as defined by Grimes and Grimes (1985) 
based on a substantial sample from the large Bull Brook site in Massachusetts (see Robinson et 
al. 2009), are very distinctive and as implied above, have never been reported from Great Lakes 
area sites. Deller and Ellis (1992:127-130) in a synthetic overview and comparison of Early 
Paleoindian assemblages across the whole of North America stressed how Great Lakes tool kits 
seemed to differ from those at fluted point sites to the east in that they lacked certain forms 
relatively common in that northeastern area such as twist drills, piéces esquillées and the flake 
shavers. 


Figure 1: Schematic Diagram Showing Morphology and Breakage and Reworking of Flake Shaver 
as Evident at Bull Brook Site, Massachusetts (redrawn after example in Grimes and Grimes 
[1979: Figure 2c]). A: complete but used example; B: snapped bit end; C: snapped haft end; D: 
Snapped bit end with stem due to reworking for rehafting; E-F: dorsal (back) and ventral 
(underside) views of refit reworked bit end and original snapped haft end demonstrating 
reworking after breakage. Note wear flaking on underside of bit. 


Flake shavers are long and narrow items that are “bar-like” in plan (Figure 1a). Based upon the 
Bull Brook site sample they range from 22-75 mm long by 9-19 mm wide by 4-12 mm thick 
(Grimes and Grimes 1985: Tables 1-3). They are quite flat in longitudinal profile and in 
transverse cross-section range from plano-convex to somewhat triangular. One end is thicker, 
blunter and unretouched and can be the platform or proximal end of the flake upon which the 
tools were made but several examples actually have the bit at this bulbar end. Regardless, the 


items expand slightly from that unmodified end such that maximum width occurs from about 
midpoint to near the working edge or bit that is retouched into the opposite end of the tool. In 
sum the bit or distal end of the tool tends to be wider than the opposite blunter end. The bit itself 
is thin, convex in plan, and relatively acute-angled (25-45°) in profile. A notable feature is 
rounding and other damage to the working edge due to use such that flakes are often removed off 
the underside (e.g. Figure 1f) as well as dorsal beveled edge of the bit. The underside wear 
indicates the tools were pushed as well as pulled in use (Grimes and Grimes 1985:40-141). The 
long linear overall form, the more acute-angled working edge and wear on the bit underside 
clearly distinguish these tools from the other narrow, convex bitted tools called nosed or narrow 
end scrapers by Ellis and Deller (1988) that seem to have been only pulled in use and hence, do 
not have underside wear. 


Aside from the bit retouch flake shavers have varying degrees of lateral or side edge retouch 
ranging from continuous along the edges to highly selective, almost non-existent, discontinous 
flake removals (e.g. Figure 1a). Since the aim seems to have been to provide a narrow elongated 
form, at least partly for inserting the blunt tool proximal end into a socket haft (see below), the 
amount of lateral retouch to some extent depends on the width of the original flake. Intentional 
underside flaking, while rare, does occur. In some cases it was clearly intended to flatten the 
underside by removing irregularities such as by the removal of thick bulb remnants on examples 
where the bit was placed at the bulbar end of the original flake. In other cases, a few underside 
flakes were detached at the opposite or haft end (e.g. Figure 1f) to thin it for hafting including 
removing, if that the haft end is the bulbar end of the flake, bulbar swelling. Frequently, the side 
edges at the fact end are dulled and damaged by their contact with the haft. 


The flake shavers vary greatly in length and this seems to be due to their life histories. They start 
out as longer items but through continued resharpening of the distal end, as well as more 
catastrophic breakage by snapping in use (e.g. Figure 1b-c) and reworking to rehaft them, they 
can end up as relatively short specimens. Grimes and Grimes (1985:41-43) note that most 
examples have a slight “inflection” or barrowing at the end opposite the bit, a narrowing 
undoubtedly related to inserting that end in the haft. They also point out that some of these items 
actually end up with a marked, very deliberately narrowed, stemmed haft area. These marked 
stems are produced during reworking to correct for breakage or transverse snapping in use. This 
snapping occurs usually at or just beyond the haft area (Figure 1b-c). The short hafted end is 
discarded but the snapped distal portion of the tool is reworked so it can be refit in the haft (as in 
the sequence Ic to 1d). Since in their initial form the side edges of the items expand from the 
hafted end, the snapped distal segment is wider than the haft end and can be too wide to fit in the 
socket. Therefore, it has to be deliberately narrowed to allow reinsertion and ends up becoming 
stemmed in appearance (Figure 1d). Positive evidence of such reworking is provided by the fact 
that snapped proximal ends sometimes can be partially reconjoined to the snapped off 
unreworked haft ends (e.g. Figure le-f). 


THE TOOL 
Although there are some minor differences, the Ontario find of interest here largely duplicates 


exactly the flake shavers as described above (Figure 2). The tool is on a long linear flake of 
Onondaga chert of high quality and measures 105 mm long by 23 mm wide by 14 mm thick. 
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Figure 2: Flake Shaver-like Tool from Credit River Site. A: dorsal (backside) view; b: ventral 
(underside) view; C: Longitudinal profile as viewed from left edge. 


The tool retains original unflaked surface segments of the original raw material block on its 
dorsal surface. The surfaces are unbattered indicating that the Onondaga came from an actual 
outcrop rather than from glacial till or some other kind of secondary deposit. Therefore, it had to 
be procured from at least 90 km away to the south. A predominant, although not exclusive, focus 
on primary bedrock sources is characteristic in general of Paleoindian tool production (e.g. Ellis 
1989) so this aspect is consistent with a Paleoindian assignment. Also consistent with a 
Paleoindian association is the flake from upon which the tool was made. The blank has a 
triangular transverse cross-section with a single dorsal ridge (Figure 2a). The ridge represents the 
corner separating two faces of an original right-angled (85-90°) corner of a quarry block of the 
Onondaga material. The frequent use of unifacial tool blanks struck off block corners is well- 
established in Great Lakes Paleoindian industries (e.g. Deller and Ellis 2011:50-53; Simons et al. 
1984; Wright and Roosa 1966). 


The proximal or bulbar end of the flake blank is blunt and also forms the proximal or haft end of 
the tool. There is some retouch on the underside in that area (Figure 2b) that one presumes, as in 
the Bull Brook examples, was intended to thin the bulbar area for easier insertion in the handle. 
The dorsal ridge has slight continuous battering, microflaking (up to 2 mm from the ridge apex) 
and dulling for about 450 mm from the end and this damage clearly seems to be a product of the 
tool moving against the haft during use. The tool also exhibits, like the Bull Brook examples, a 
slight inflection or narrowing in this haft area, most noticeable in plan on the right edge when 
viewed from the dorsal surface (Figure 2a). The inflection point is also about 40 mm from the 
end or corresponds roughly to the extent of dorsal ridge damage and therefore is also consistent 
with that portion of the tool being inserted in the handle. 


The opposite or distal end of the original flake is the tool’s retouched working end and in typical 
flake shaver fashion is somewhat convex in plan with an acute-angled (25-30°) bevelled bit and 
clear wear, in the form of general edge rounding and on the bit underside, several small 
overlapping flake removals, produced by pushing the item during use. The convex bit itself 
measures 22 mm wide by 15 mm deep by 14 mm thick. Aside from the bit retouch the dorsal 
retouch is highly selective. However, there is a continuous, lateral, well-executed retouch 
extending down the side edges from the bit for some 65 mm on the flat underside (Figure 2b). As 
this retouch is beyond the apparently hafted area of the tool the reasons for such flake 
detachments is not clear. It is possible that this retouch was intended to flatten the overall 
longitudinal profile of the tool, which may have impeded its efficient use. Flakes from the 
comers of quarry blocks tend to have curvature at the distal end so the underside retouch would 
help correct that defect. 


DISCUSSION 


The tool of interest here is quite distinctive and matches in most aspects of its morphology the 
flake shavers described elsewhere. Notable here is the overall linear shape, the plan and profile 
form of the bit or working end, the undercut bit indicating the tool was pushed in use and the 
slight proximal inflection and other features indicating socket hafting. Also suggestive of a 
Paleoindian assignment is the well-executed nature of the retouch, the use of a flake from the 
corner of a quarry block and the employment of a chert from a bedrock source. To be sure, it is 
not completely identical to the previously reported specimens, notably in being slightly larger 


than the Bull Brook site examples and in having more extensive underside (“inverse”) retouch 
along the distal sides adjacent to the bit end. However, the tools at that Massachusetts site are on 
very exotic materials from over 300 km away. Therefore, they could represent a very exhausted 
and reworked assemblage, hence accounting for their reduced size. Also, as just discussed, the 
underside retouch could simply reflect the fact the Ontario tool is on a corner-struck flake that 
had the requite linear tool blank plan shape but also a distal curvature that needed to be 
straightened to allow efficient use of the tool — a curved bit that projected downward would be 
less robust and could be more easily be damaged when pushed in use. 


Overall, therefore, we believe it is a good candidate to be an Early Paleoindian tool although it is 
the first example of this specific form we have ever seen from the Great Lakes area. As the first 
example of such a tool it would undercut Deller and Ellis’s (1992:127-130) idea that tools such 
as these do not occur in the area as compared to areas to the immediate East. Even if we admit 
they are present in southern Ontario one could argue they would have to be rare as no examples 
have been previously reported from the several, often extensive fluted point sites reported to 
date. However, their rarity actually may be overemphasized. 


One potential reason is biases in our particular samples. Hanson (2010:68-71) for example, and 
as expected, has shown that there are clear biases in our reported Paleoindian sample resulting 
from factors such as a focus on surveying along the pro-glacial Lake Algonquin strandline 
adjacent to the modern Lake Huron/Georgian Bay basin (e.g. Storck 1982). Over 25% of 
reported Ontario fluted point sites and findspots are within 5 km of that strandline or within only 
5.6% of the land surface of the time available for examination today. Also, this Algonquin 
associated sample includes almost all our large site assemblages in which rare tool forms are 
most likely to be detected. Moreover, she has shown that there are clear biases to locating mainly 
later dating fluted point locations in those same areas attributable to what are called the Parkhill 
and Crowfield Phases (Hanson 2010:95-100; see Ellis and Deller [1990] for a description of 
these phases). One possibility is that tools like flake shavers as well as other forms very rare in 
Ontario like piéces esquillées (see MacDonald 1968:85-90) are actually associated, for whatever 
reason with mainly the earliest occupations or with assemblages including more Clovis-like 
fluted point forms referred often to a Gainey point type in the Great Lakes area (e.g. Deller and 
Ellis 1988; Ellis and Deller 1990). Consistent with this idea is the fact the flake shavers and tools 
such as piéces esquillées actually come in quantity from sites in New England and the Maritimes 
that have the more Clovis-like points including Bull Brook. Alternatively, a focus on sites in 
active strandline areas could be biasing our samples to occupations at certain seasons or where 
only certain activities, not involving use of these tools, were predominant. We think this remains 
a possibility as work since the early 1990s has actually recovered classic, albeit rare, examples of 
tool forms such as piéces esquillées not only on interior sites with apparent Clovis-like Gainey 
assemblages (e.g. Jackson 1996) but also on at least one later dating interior Parkhill Phase site 
found in a CRM project (Gosling site) from near Guelph, Ontario (Sheratt et al. 2006:4-5). 


We are hopeful that our detailed description of this distinctive artifact form may bring to light 
additional examples or allow other researchers, particularly those working in the CRM field, to 
recognize other examples and to confirm these are a Paleoindian associated tool form in this 
area. Hanson’s (2010:83-87) work has actually shown that the existing CRM sample of 
Paleoindian sites and findspots is less biased and probably more representative of overall site 


distributions and site variation than the academically discovered sample. The recovery reported 
here, as well as other rare but distinctive Paleoindian tools such as the piéces esquillées from 
CRM investigated sites like Gosling mentioned above, are certainly consistent with that 
viewpoint. 
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HOLES IN CEMETERIES 
by Michael W. Spence 
THE FIRST HOLE 
In 2005 I was asked by the Regional Coroner to investigate the appearance of an unidentified 
burial in a Chatham cemetery. There was some concern that it might be the clandestine burial of 


a murder victim. It would not have been the first time that somebody had tried to conceal a 
murder that way. 


I travelled to Chatham with my two assistants, Lana Williams and Sandra Wheeler (see Spence, 
Wheeler and Williams 2010). When we arrived at the cemetery the workmen there explained that 
they had been digging a hole for the burial of the plot owner, who had just died, when they found 
human bones. As with all such cases we started our investigation by examining the pile of 
backdirt from the hole. It can give you some idea of what to expect before you go into the hole, 
and may save you from some work -- and some mistakes (for fieldwork methods in forensic 
anthropology, see Dupras, Schultz, Wheeler and Williams 2012). In this case we found bones 
and a pair of bifocal glasses, which pretty well ruled out the possibility that the cemetery workers 
had intruded on an ancient Native burial. 


We then went into the pit and started excavating. Eventually we had exposed the partially 
skeletonised remains of a man dressed in a suit. He was in a cheap coffin which had largely 
disintegrated, but which had been contained within a larger wood form. It was apparent by then 
that we were not dealing with a Mafia victim, but rather with some poor soul whose burial had 
not been properly recorded, leaving cemetery personnel to then sell the plot (again) to the 
recently deceased present owner. 


We learned a fair bit about this person. We know in some detail the clothes he was buried in, his 
sex (male), his ancestry (white), his height (5'8"-5'11"), his general age (45-70 years), that he had 
been buried sometime between 1980 and 1994, and that he had received a formal autopsy when 
he died. It seemed likely that he had been in a hospital or seniors’ residence when he died, since 
autopsies are generally required in such situations. Nevertheless, the cemetery operators were 
apparently unable to identify him. They had to rebury him elsewhere as a John Doe. 


THE SECOND HOLE 


I think that job may have been responsible for establishing my widespread reputation as an 
expert on holes in cemeteries, because I received another such request four years later. The call 
came in April 2009 from an OPP detachment about 100 km north of London. The detective told 
me that there was a hole in a local pioneer cemetery and then asked for my advice. I stifled the 
urge to tell him to put a body in it and fill it back up. Instead, I asked for more information on 
the context. How large is the hole? What did the cemetery operators say? How good are the local 
restaurants? 


It turned out to be an unusual case, still unresolved but probably involving some sort of criminal 
activity. The cemetery was small and isolated, out in the countryside and accessible only by a 
little-used side road. It had been closed against future burials early in the 20" century but was 
still maintained. A couple from a nearby farm acted as caretakers. As you can imagine, there 
were few visitors to the cemetery. 


The police brought me to a rear corner of the cemetery. Although still visible from a distance, 
this area would be the most difficult part of the cemetery for passersby on the road or people in 
local farmhouses to see. Here a large hole had been excavated through the topsoil and well into 
the clay subsoil (Figure 1). It measured 115 cm north-south by 140 cm east-west and 115 cm 
deep. The base was mud. I had to stand on a board to keep from sinking into it and becoming 
another burial myself. Surprisingly, the pit was well excavated, with straight and vertical sides 
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and squared corners. Any archaeologist would have been proud. The backdirt was distributed in 
low piles around the hole. 


An old tombstone was standing 60 cm west of the pit. According to the inscription on its east 
face, the grave was that of an infant girl who had died in 1871. Since the pit was immediately 
east of the tombstone and centred on it, it appeared to the police and to me that it must have been 
excavated by grave robbers (its size suggested more than one excavator). However, after some 
thought I realized that this was unlikely. In all the 19" century graves that I have had to excavate, 
I never saw anything like jewellery that would excite a grave robber’s greed. This is even truer.of 
the burial of an infant. 


I excavated the base of the pit, finding nothing but a dead groundhog that had apparently fallen 
into the open pit. Its condition suggested that it had been there for a while. We also screened the 
backdirt from around the pit but recovered only some fragments of coffin wood and a few nails. 
No infant bones were found. 


At that point I decided that I might gain a better understanding of what had happened there if I 
knew more about the grave itself. I cleaned the west wall of the pit, exposing a cross-section of 
the coffin in the profile. I could see the two sides and base, but no remnant of the lid and no 
bones. Digging further, I revealed the upper part of a hexagonal coffin 24 cm high and 29 cm 
wide at its widest point. The lid was entirely missing and there were no bones, although at least 
the upper part of the infant’s skeleton should have been there. Apparently the infant had been 
exhumed, probably when the family left the area. The father, a medical doctor, had relocated his 
practice to another town. 


If the people who dug the pit were looking for infant treasure, they would have been sorely 
disappointed. But I don’t think that was what they were after. Their pit had punched completely 
through the coffin and continued some 25 cm deeper into the clay subsoil. They probably had not 
even noticed the rotted remnants of the coffin. 


At some point in the work I realized that if their original goal had not been to take something out 
of the ground, it may have been to put something into it. The caretakers had found the pit when 
they inspected the cemetery in April. Perhaps something large had been surreptitiously buried 
there the previous year, the sod carefully repaired to conceal the intrusion. Where better to hide 
something than in an isolated rural cemetery? At some later point in time, perhaps early spring, 
they returned to retrieve whatever it was, not bothering this time to hide their work since they 
had no further need of the area. The tombstone may simply have served as a marker to help them 
relocate their pit. 


This all seems plausible, but it still leaves us with the question of what had been buried there. It 
had to have been large, probably not much smaller than the pit itself. It might also have been 
square, given the shape of the pit. A body seems unlikely. It would not have required such a 
large pit, and why remove it later from such an appropriate hiding place? Maybe it had been 
something in a large box, but what? I am afraid that I will have to leave that question to the 
reader. The police and I are stumped. 
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On the way back to London that evening I stopped at a Tim Horton’s in a small town for 
something to eat. It was apparently the town hangout, full of people who all knew each other 
and were having a grand time socializing. It made a most convivial atmosphere in which to 
consume a bowl of truly delicious chili, followed by a tasty maple dip donut for dessert. 
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Figure 1: View to Northwest of Pit and Tombstone. 
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The Occasional Publication Series of the London Chapter, OAS is devoted to 
publishing full-length manuscripts on the archaeology of northeastern North 
America and related topics. This award-winning series features manuscripts 
reporting on important site excavations in the region, as well as major cultural- 
historical syntheses. The following manuscripts are available as of August 1, 
2011: 


The Adder Orchard Site: Lithic Technology and Spatial Organization in the 
Broadpoint Late Archaic (1997 - 7 Chapters: 100+pp, 30+ figures), Jacqueline Fisher 
Cost: $45.00 Sale Price: $10.00 


Deeds/Nations (a comprehensive directory of 18™ and 19" century Native leaders and 
major personalities from southwestern Ontario and southeastern Michigan). 

(1996 - 200+pp, 90+ figures, including totems and artwork), Greg Curnoe 

Cost: $22.00 Sale Price: $17.00 


The Myers Road Site - Archaeology of the Early to Middle Iroquoian Transition 
(1998 - 6 Chapters: 210+ pp, 75 figures) Ron Williamson, editor 
Cost: $18.00 Sale Price: $13.00 


Excavations at the Caradoc Site — A Late Paleo-Indian Ritual Artifact Deposit 
(2002 — 6 Chapters: 180+ pp, 62 figures) Christopher Ellis & D. Brian Deller 
Cost: $15.00 


The Compleat Archaeologist: Papers in Honor of Michael W. Spence - (edited by 
Christopher Ellis, Neal Ferris, Peter Timmins and Christine White) 15 Chapters, 297 pp., 
numerous Figures. 2010. $20.00 


Occasional Publication Series volume orders can be sent to the London Chapter. When ordering, 
money orders and cheques should be made out to the London Chapter, OAS. Please $11.00 for 
postage in Canada. U.S. orders add $12.00 for postage. PLEASE NOTE AMERICAN 
ORDER EXCHANGE RATE IS CURRENTLY AT PAR. Please address orders and direct 
inquires to: 


Occasional Publication Series, London Chapter, OAS 
c/o Museum of Ontario Archaeology, 
1600 Attawandaron Road, London, Ontario N6G 3M6 


